Jun 14, 2002 


Desert Earthquake Hits Near Yucca Mountain; No Injuries or Damage 
Reported 

By Ken Ritter 
Associated Press Writer 

LAS VEGAS (AP) - A mild earthquake rumbled beneath the desert early Friday near Yucca Mountain, the 
federal government's proposed site for a nuclear waste repository. 

No damage or injuries were immediately reported. 

The quake had a preliminary magnitude of 4.4 and hit about 5:40 a.m., 75 miles northwest of Las Vegas and 
about 3 miles beneath the surface, said scientists at the U.S. Geological Survey in Golden, Colo. 

Allen Benson, a federal Department of Energy spokesman for the Yucca Mountain project in Las Vegas, told 
The Associated Press that about 100 scientists and employees at the site on Friday were not reporting any 
damage. 

Yucca Mountain, about 90 miles northwest of Las Vegas, is the site that President Bush picked in February to 
store the nation's spent commercial, industrial and military nuclear waste beginning in 2010. 

Benson said that while operations have been scaled back since February, employees and scientists are 
continuing to monitor scientific studies and a five-mile tunnel bored about 1,000 feet beneath the volcanic 
ridge. 

Nevada opposes the Yucca Mountain project, and Congress is debating whether to override Gov. Kenny 
Guinn's April veto of the presidential selection. 

President Bush in February approved building a nuclear waste repository at Yucca Mountain, saying 20 years 
of study had found the ridge of volcanic rock to be a safe place to store nuclear material. 

Opponents of the project have cited the possibility of earthquakes as one reason to reject Yucca Mountain as 
the site. 

The waste, expected to remain radioactive for more than 10,000 years, would be buried 1,000 feet below 
ground. The Energy Department has said the earliest the Yucca facility could open is 2010. 


On the Net: 

USGS: http://earthquake.usgs.gov/ 

Yucca Mountain Project: http://www.ymp.gov 
AP-ES-06-14-02 1120EDT 

This story can be found at : http://ap.tbo.com/aD/breakina/MGADVAQ7G2D.html 
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MONTREAL, Canada, May 31, 2002 (ENS) - Factories, 
electric utilities, hazardous waste management facilities and 
coal mines in the United States and Canada generated almost 
3.4 million metric tonnes of toxic chemical waste in 1999, 
shows an annual report from the Commission for 
Environmental Cooperation of North America. The wastes 
included 269,000 tonnes of chemicals known to cause cancer, 
birth defects or other reproductive problems. 
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Hazardous waste is 
removed from a 
contaminated site in the 
United States. (Photo courtesy 
U.S. EPA1 

The report, "Taking 
Stock" is based on 
reports submitted to the 
national pollutant 
release and transfer 
registers of Canada and 
the U.S. by industry, and includes data on 210 chemical 
substances. This year, the study also presents the first five year 
analysis of pollution releases and management. 

The five year trend shows a slight overall change in the total of 
toxic chemicals generated, but big changes in how those 
pollutants are handled. The North American manufacturing 
sector's 25 percent (153,000 tonnes) reduction in releases to air 
was offset by a 25 percent (33,000 tonnes) increase in on site 
releases to land and a 35 percent (58,000 tonnes) increase in 
off site releases, mostly to landfills. 
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Releases to lakes, rivers and streams also increased during this 
period by 26 percent (24,000 tonnes). 

'"Out of the air, into the water and land' emerges as a major 
trend from our five year analysis," said Commission for 
Environmental Cooperation (CEC) executive director Janine 
Ferretti. "North America's progress in reducing toxic releases 
to air must continue but it also must be matched by reductions 
in water and land releases." 



jAn overfilled waste disposal drum 
jin U.S. EPA Superfund site at the 
:E-Z Chemical Company in 
Pennsylvania. (Photo courtesy U.S. EPA) 
























































































^organization created by 
iBjCanada. Mexico and the United 
States under the North 


American Agreement on Environmental Cooperation. The 
Agreement complements the environmental provisions of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 


The CEC was established to address regional environmental 
concerns, help prevent potential trade and environmental 
conflicts, and to promote the enforcement of environmental 
law. Its annual report on chemical wastes helps NAFTA 
partners set goals for reducing chemical pollution. 

"Overall, the total reported amount of chemicals released 
changed little over the five years," Ferretti added. "The findings 
in this new report should prompt all of us - industry, 
government, environmental groups and citizens - to ask what 
can be done to get all of the trends pointing in a downward 
direction." 


The CEC report signals a general decrease in on site releases - 
chemicals put into the air, water or otherwise disposed of 
inside a facility's fence - and a corresponding increase in 
amounts of chemicals transferred for disposal. Ferretti said that 
the growing shipment of toxic substances off site could indicate 
a desire to send wastes to locations that are better equipped to 
manage them. 

Tank farm at 
Pennsylvania's 
Douglassville Disposal 
Superfund Site. (Photo 

courtesy U.S. EPA) 


Or, she said, it could 
signal that most 
companies are still 
reluctant to prevent 
pollution at its source 
instead of managing 
pollutants after they are already produced. 

Among other findings in the report: 

• Total releases for 1999 include 269,000 tonnes of 
chemicals known to cause cancer, birth defects or other 
reproductive problems. 

• Release of all cancer causing chemicals fell by just three 
percent between 1995 and 1999, compared to a six 
percent decrease for all chemicals. 

• More than 13,000 tonnes of ozone depleting chemicals 
were released from Canadian and U.S. industrial facilities 
in 1999. Between 1991 and 1999, releases of these 
substances in the U.S. were reduced by over 90 percent. 

• Electrical utilities report the largest releases - over 







• More than a million tonnes of chemicals were sent for 
recycling in North America in 1999. 

• The difference in average releases and transfers per 
facility between Canada and the United States is 
narrowing. In 1995, releases and transfers from Canadian 
facilities were 1.7 times the US average but this was 
down to 1.5 in 1999. Average amounts of chemicals sent 
to recycling by Canadian facilities in 1999 were 1.4 times 
the U.S. average. 

Cross border chemical traffic decreased in 1999 from the 
previous year. Just four percent of all waste transfers in the 
U.S. went outside the country, and most of these were sent for 
recycling in Canada. The U.S. sent 31,000 tonnes to sites in 
Canada, most of which went to Ontario and Quebec, and 
27,000 tonnes to sites in Mexico. 



Incinerators, like this one in 
Chicago, Illinois, are among 
the largest sources of 


chemicals known as dioxins. 

(Photo courtesy Lake Michigan 
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/'Taking Stock" is 
(produced by the CEC - 
the Montreal based 
environmental body 
[established by the North 
American Free Trade 


Agreement (NAFTA) partners - from data collected by the 
national governments of Canada and the United States. 
Reporting of data for Mexico is not yet mandatory, though 
legislation to collect this data was passed in Mexico late last 
year, and 117 Mexican facilities reported their chemical 
releases voluntarily. 

"Mexico has made tremendous progress in passing enabling 
legislation for a mandatory and publicly accessible chemical 
reporting system," Ferretti said. "This important step helps set 
the stage for industries to track chemicals, citizens to learn 
about neighborhood facilities, and governments to gain an 
improved picture of chemical pollution." 

The data collected by the national governments do not 
currently include all chemicals, nor all sources of pollution such 
as dry cleaners, service stations, cars and trucks. Also not 
covered, due to differences in national reporting, are releases 
from the mining industry. 

The full report is available at: http://www.cec.org/takingstock 


Copyright Environment News Service (ENS) 2002. All Rights Reserved. 












Two years to save the world 

Fred Pearce 

People will be five times as rich in a hundred years' time. And if we are willing to postpone that prosperity by 
just two years, we could fix global warming into the bargain. That's the startling conclusion of leading US 
climate scientist Stephen Schneider and Swedish energy economist Christian Azar, who are about to 
publish a bruising assault on the Bush administration's claims that international plans to curb climate change 
would cripple the US and world economies. 

"The wild rhetoric about enslaving the poor and bankrupting the economy 
to do climate policy is fallacious, even if one accepts the conventional 
economic models," Schneider told New Scientist. He says the economic 
arguments need to be put in context, and called on climate scientists to 
take a tougher stand against the doom-mongers who say action would be 
too costly. 

Schneider's assault comes a week after a further blow was dealt to the 
prospects that the Kyoto Protocol will come into force. Australian Prime 
Minister John Howard announced that his government would not ratify the protocol, claiming it would "cost 
jobs and damage our industry". 



The Bush administration, and now apparently Howard, have taken their tone from leading environmental 
economists such as Yale's William Nordhaus, who has argued that "a vague premonition of some potential 
disaster is insufficient grounds to plunge the world into depression". But, says Schneider, over a century 
even the trillions of dollars thought necessary to halt global warming would be a blip compared with the 
economic advances predicted by the same experts. 


Potential dangers 

Many climate scientists have become frustrated by what they regard as the dead hand of economic 
orthodoxy in academic analyses of the costs and benefits of action to halt global warming. But in a 
forthcoming issue of the journal Ecological Economics , Schneider and Azar tackle the economists head-on, 
taking their own numbers and putting a dramatic new spin on them. 

Last year's report of the UN Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change included the economists' 
assessment that stabilising atmospheric carbon dioxide at twice pre-industrial concentrations by 2100 would 
cost between $1 trillion and $8 trillion. It sounds a lot, says Schneider, but the money would be all but 
invisible against the 2 per cent a year economic growth predicted by the same economists. 

Without action to halt global warming, economists predict that the world as a whole will be 10 times as rich 
by 2100, and people on average will be five times as well off. Adding on the costs of tackling warming, says 
Schneider, would postpone this target by a mere two years. "To be 10 times richer in 2100 versus 2102 
would hardly be noticed." Similarly, meeting the terms of the Kyoto Protocol would mean industrialised 
countries "get 20 per cent richer by June 2010 rather than in January 2010". 

Put that way, he believes, the American public and politicians could be convinced that curbing greenhouse 
emissions is a necessary insurance policy against the potential dangers of climate change. 


Return to news story 


© Copyright Reed Business Information Ltd. 
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The Netherlands fights in EU for its Coffee Shops 

The Netherlands will not give up its Coffee Shops, in which hashish 
and marijuana may be legally consumed. At the behest of the 
Netherlands government, the EU Interior ministers postponed on 
Thursday to the second half of the year, the decision on uniform 
minimum punishments for drug dealers. 

Germany and other countries were not ready to lower the 
suggested minimum levels of punishment of one year 
imprisonment for drug dealers. That is a problem for the 
Netherlands because for drug dealers with very small quantities of 
cannabis, there is only a maximum penalty of one month under 
Dutch legislation; and therefore the cannabis owner is not pursued 
by the law. With higher minimum EU punishments this would no 
longer be possible. 

But Germany will not back down from its position. "We do not 
want a resolution, in which we transfer the coffee shop rules", said 
the German secretary of state, Hansjorg Geiger at the end of the meeting. From a German point of view, 
the only conceivable solution is a transition period for the Dutch. 

Written by Bettina Berg 

Edited by Lisbeth Kirk, Honor Mahony 



The Netherlands won't give up their 
liberal legislation on cannabis and 
marihuana. The decision was 
postponed until the Danish 
Presidency. (Photo: Notat) 


Printet from EUobserver 18.06.2002 
Copyright EUobserver 2000, 2001, 2002 

The informations may be used for personal and non-commercial use only 
This article and related links can be found on: 
http://www.euobserver.com/index.phtml?aid=6637&sid=9 
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Police powerless to stop marijuana boom 


Jake Kennedy and Camille Bains 

Vancouver Sun 
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Tell utt your opinion 



Thursday, June 13, 2002 

B.C.'s illicit marijuana-growing operations jumped 222 per cent between 1997 and 
2000, and police are virtually powerless to halt the growth, says a study done for the 
RCMP by a university criminologist. 

The report being released today by Darryl Plecas, a criminologist at the University 
College of Fraser Valley in Abbotsford, shows that police only catch about five per 
cent of growing operations through their own investigations. 

"In most cases, it's not that these grow-ops are found as part of a police 
investigation. Usually, it's just police responding to public complaints," Plecas said in 
an interview Wednesday. 

The study, funded by the "E" Division of the RCMP, which is responsible for all of B.C., showed "We're 
Colombia North," said Plecas. 



Many B.C. 
residents confess 
to smoking pot at 
some point in their 
lives. 


"We have three times the national average [of grow-ops] and seven times the national average," Plecas 
said. "I'm shocked by the sheer volume of operations. The volume is so great, it's extremely difficult for 
police to keep up." 

The study reviewed almost 12,000 cases of alleged marijuana cultivation investigated by police in every 
B.C. RCMP detachment and municipal police force between 1997 and 2000. 

During that time, police seized 1.2 million plants and 8,646 kilograms of harvested marijuana, with an 
estimated value of between $462 million and $1.25 billion, the study said. 

"The growth has been so great, so fast, that they've been unable to respond to the extent that they 
might have liked to," Plecas said. 

"In 2000, there were 23 per cent of cases that they couldn't take action on; they just couldn't get to 
them," he said, adding police lack the resources to stem the increase in growing operations producing 
high-grade B.C. bud that's exported worldwide. 

The majority of cases police investigated came to light after anonymous tips from neighbours or landlords 
or when police happened to find a grow-op while serving a warrant, for example, Plecas said. 

The fact that only five per cent of grow-op investigations resulted from proactive police work is "important 
for people to know because it says that police aren't going out of their way to get these," he said. 

"All they're doing is trying to handle the volume that's been given to them and clearly it's reached the 
point where it looks like they're losing it, that they're not able to handle it." 

RCMP spokeswoman Constable Danielle Efford said the study confirmed the belief among police agencies 
that the number of B.C. growing operations has increased substantially in the past few years. 

"I'm not going to say that there are not enough cops or there are enough. What we're going to have to 
do is analyse this report... and reassess what we're doing," she said. 






these major players that are at the top. 


In the majority of the 1997-2000 cases, suspects were Caucasian males in their mid-30s, with an 
average 13-year criminal history, Plecas said. 

Fifty-three per cent of people caught running grow-ops also have prior drug convictions, he said, and 39 
per cent have prior convictions for violent offences. 

There was also an almost 20-fold increase in the number of Vietnamese suspects involved in illegal 
growing operations in the Greater Vancouver area, he said. 

Plecas said he didn't know why, but twice as many Vietnamese growing operation suspects came to B.C. 
from Ontario compared with their Caucasian counterparts. 

Criminal organizations in general have been moving their marijuana growing operations to B.C. from 
other provinces or from neighbouring states. 

"There is concern about how the huge profits realized by the marijuana growing operations can be used 
by organized criminal elements to finance other activities or to illegally control other markets or parts of 
the local economy," says the report. 

"People have a concept that these are ma and pa operations," Plecas said. "They're anything but." 

Plecas said there are few consequences for those whose grow-ops are busted because sentences are not 
severe enough or, in many cases, charges are dropped because they take so long to get to court. 

Police must consider a more strategic approach to dealing with the problem instead of concentrating on 
the impact of other drugs such as cocaine, Plecas said. 

"When marijuana becomes a commodity to purchase cocaine then you would think there's a reason to 
take another view of it." 

Increasingly higher yields of B.C. bud, helped by sophisticated technology such as special timers and 
automatic watering and plant feeding systems, also pose a threat of violence in neighbourhoods where 
the problem is becoming endemic, the study says. 

Plecas also noted there were 508 ads for hydroponic equipment in the 2000-2001 Yellow Pages in B.C. -- 
"50 times as many as Washington state and 30 times as many as Alberta." 

Most of the illegal operations are in private homes, where the risk of fires created by modified electrical 
equipment is also high, Plecas said. 

In Delta, which experienced a 1,293 per cent jump in the number of growing operations from 1997 to 
2000, Chief Constable Jim Cessford said police have held community meetings to educate people on how 
to spot homes that may include grow-ops to try to control the problem. 


© Copyright 2002 Vancouver Sun & Canadian Press 
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DEA chief discusses drug war 

By CASSIO FURTADO 
Knight Ridder Newspapers 

WASHINGTON - The Drug Enforcement Administration is expanding its operations in the Netherlands to curb that 
country's exports of the fashionable but illegal drug Ecstasy, DEA Director Asa Hutchinson said Friday. 

At the same time, the DEA is reducing its presence in Thailand, whose role in world heroin traffic is declining, Hutchinson 
said. Both moves are part of the DEA chiefs efforts to do more with less as Washington focuses its attention on the war 
on terrorism and away from its longstanding war on drugs. 

By shifting resources wisely, Hutchinson believes he can offset losses such as the reassignment to counterterrorism 
duties last month of 400 FBI agents who had been investigating drug dealers. 

"More responsibility falls on our shoulders," he said. 


Eighty percent of all Ecstasy used in the United States comes from the Netherlands and arrives in mail packages and 
false-bottomed suitcases in cities like New York, Los Angeles and Miami. 

Often it arrives disguised as vitamins. The small size of Ecstasy tablets makes them easier to smuggle than marijuana. 
DEA Ecstasy seizures have gone up from 750,000 tablets in 1998 to more than 9 million in 2000. 

"We know about what is going on," said Harry de Wit, a spokesman for the Dutch Embassy in Washington. But the 
Netherlands is often criticized for its soft approach to drug use. 


Its light jail sentences and strategic geographic location have made it a safe haven for Ecstasy producers. 

Hutchinson will fly to Holland next week to confer with Dutch justice and health officials. Until recently, his agency had 
only three personnel in the country. He declined to say how many will be added, but noted that Thailand had 34. 


"Threats change," Hutchinson said. 

The growing use of Ecstasy is cause for alarm, experts in drug use say. 


"It's definitely becoming a major issue of health concern. If it continues its rate of increase, it will definitely become a 
health crisis," said Steven Martin, a senior scientist with the Center for Drug and Alcohol Studies at the University of 
Delaware. "We went from virtually nothing to a relatively noticeable percentage of youth experimenting with the drug." 

Within 20 minutes of taking Ecstasy, users feel a "rush" and a fluttery sensation in the stomach, followed by euphoria 
that lasts from four to six hours. After that, users usually become depressed, forgetful and extremely tired. One tablet 
can be made for about $1 and sells from $20 to $40 in the U.S. market. Ecstasy is a synthetic, psychoactive drug with 
both stimulant and hallucinogenic properties. 

Dessa Bergen-Cico, director of Syracuse University's Substance Abuse Prevention and Health Enhancement Office, said 



marijuana use. 


"There's room for growth," Bergen-Cico said. "But there's also room for prevention." 

Tests on animals have found that Ecstasy permanently reduces levels of serotonin, the chemical in the brain partly 
responsible for mood changes. It also damages the brain and memory, but the major short-term risk is that its 
stimulant effects can lead to dehydration, seizures and kidney and heart failure. 

(Knight Ridder Newspapers correspondent Jessica Guynn contributed to this report.) 


© 2001 macon and wire service sources. All Rights Reserved. 
http://www.macon.com 
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Federal judge overrules jury's guilty verdict in pot 
case 

Saturday June 15, 2002, 01:40:06 PM 

SACRAMENTO (AP) - A federal judge has ordered a new trial for two undocumented Mexican immigrants 
convicted of growing more than 1,000 marijuana plants in northern California. 

U.S. District Judge Frank C. Damrell, Jr.'s ruling overturned jury verdicts that could have sent Miguel Navarro 
Viayra, 25, and Manuel Alvarez Guerra, 22, to prison for 10 years. 

Both were arrested two years ago at a remote Mendocino National Forest camp and charged with conspiracy, 
manufacturing marijuana plants and possessing firearms to facilitate drug trafficking. A jury found the two guilty of 
conspiracy and manufacturing, but deadlocked on the gun charges. 

The judge's ruling bolsters a popular defense argument that undocumented immigrants, believing themselves recruited 
for honest work, become hostage laborers for major marijuana growers. Federal prosecutors had portrayed the pair 
as opportunists trying to make fast money growing pot. 

Viayra and Guerra told jurors they had no access to weapons and faced armed guards who promised to shoot them if 
they tried to leave Viayra said he was hired in Fresno for a Sacramento construction job. Guerra said, while in 
Mexico, he was offered a job cutting wood in northern California. The two were stripping marijuana leaves the day 

before their arrest. 

In DamreH's 21-page ruling issued Wednesday, he noted "the lack of direct evidence connecting these defendants to 
the weapons and ammunition, and circumstances of these two young, virtually penniless, likely illiterate, and illegal 
(immigrants) who were found abandoned in a remote camp in the wilderness with apparently no idea where they 

were." 

The two were sleeping when 10 law enforcement officers raided the site. Nearly 20 others, including the growers, 
fled without being caught, court testimony indicated. 

Damrell's ruling also questioned contentions that the two could have freely left the camp. If they had left, he wrote, 
"where could they have gone?" 

Prosecutors offered no comment on the ruling. Their options include appealing Damrell s decision, retrying the case 
or dismissing charges. 
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Ananova: 

Mystery orb from sea dubbed 
’unidentified floating object' 

Authorities are investigating a mysterious silver orb washed up 
on the South Carolina coast. 

They haven't been able to identify the object and say its only 
features are a series of numbers printed on it. 

The 3 ft diameter orb is being examined by a number of maritime 
experts who think it may belong to a ship. 

Nasa and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
haven't been able to help identify it. 

Experts think it could be a flotation device used by a dredging 
ship but say it doesn't look like one. 

Marie Segneri, whose family found the object near their Isle of 
Palms beach house, said: "They thought it was a giant beach ball 
- they were going to bring in. They swam out and said it was a 
very heavy ball - it was metal, had numbers on it - and there was 
no way they were bringing it in." 

Isle of Palms fire chief Ann Graham said: "We're calling it a 
UFO - an unidentified floating object." 

Story filed: 14:52 Friday 14th June 2002 

RELATED STORIES: 

ISS blamed for hundreds of 'UFO sightings' in Wisconsin 

13:13 Monday 6th August 2001 

UFO town hosts annual festival 

16:53 Friday 6th July 2001 
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BREAKING NEWS ON YOUR ORANGE PHONE: 

If you've got an Orange phone you can now get a great new 
personal news service that will alert you to the news that 
matters to you wherever you are. Go to the Orange website to 
get started. 
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Pro-drug crusader 

Ken Gorman fights to help Libertarians legalize pot 


by Ron Bain (Editorial@boulderweekly.com) 

He was the "crazy pothead" who ran for 
governor back in the mid-1990s, giving away 
free pot from the steps of the state capitol. In 
May 1995, after the election, Ken Gorman 
was arrested in Denver for having about 300 
pounds of what he called "medical marijuana" 
in the back seat of his car. 

The arrest was quiet-as police had waited 
until the spotlight was off-and little was ever 
heard again about Gorman as he did his time 
behind bars. Today he roams free and has taken up political activism 
again, most recently serving as resident celebrity at a marijuana sit-in 
and Libertarian voter registration drive. 

"I would sell marijuana to anyone who claimed it was for medical use," 
Gorman, on parole now, tells Boulder Weekly about his propensity to 
distribute, sell and give away large amounts of pot. 



The funny thing about his three arrests, Gorman says, is that the 
Denver police had refrained from arresting him as long as they did. 


In 1994, Gorman was running a left-field campaign for governor as an 
independent write-in candidate "to tell the truth about marijuana." 

Gorman held monthly pot legalization rallies on the steps of the state 
capitol that kept getting bigger and bigger, mostly because of the 
attention he was getting in newspapers and on TV for throwing 
marijuana to the crowd. 

"Parents were sending their kids down to get free pot," Gorman recalls. 
"It was like I had a free ticket to do whatever I wanted. No one would 
arrest me. That was my intention: to get arrested and challenge the 
constitutionality of the drug war." 


It was a costly challenge. The drug war survived it, and Gorman did 
more than five years in jail, prison, a halfway house and wearing a 
modern ball and chain-the electronic location monitoring bracelet. He 
began parole with urinalysis in January. Not long after parole began, 














however, Gorman mysteriously dropped from the government's radar 
screen and the urinalysis tests stopped for three whole months. Inspired 
by this, Gorman began making noise in April about staging pot rallies 
again. The drug tests resumed. 

Today, based on information from his parole officer, Gorman believes 
he is the exclusive focus of an anti-drug task force named by Gov. Bill 
Owens. The governor did not respond to questions from Boulder 
Weekly. 

"The governor has formed an executive task force to monitor my every 
movement, and from now on my piss tests will be every two weeks," 
Gorman said. "I think they're blowing more smoke than I am." 

Gorman asserts that he had many on-the-road contacts with the Denver 
Police Department during his "15 minutes of fame" as a gubernatorial 
candidate in 1994. Although he distributed pot in the plain view of 
police, grabbing headlines for it, the police looked the other way. He 
was stopped on the road a few times, but never taken into custody 
during the campaign. 

"The first time I got stopped like that, I just about dropped my jaw," 
Gorman says today with a smile. "I usually had at least a few pounds in 
the backseat, ounces in the front seat, bongs on the dashboard, burning 
joints in the ashtray." 

In 1995-when the local media were no longer paying attention, Gorman 
says-he was arrested three times in quick succession. 

"That's an outrageous allegation," said a Denver Police spokesperson. 
"If he was a person running for such a position, why didn't he take the 
moral high ground and report these officers for not doing their jobs? 

I'm sure the officers didn't have one iota who this person was." 

Gorman was easily convicted of drug charges, and spent six months in 
the Jefferson County jail and 16 months in a Canon City minimum- 
security facility. He says prison was actually pleasant, and that inmates 
and guards alike treated him with respect. 

"I was treated like a celebrity-even the guards called me Governor," 
Gorman says. "I had access to pot almost every single day I was in 
prison." 

Marijuana could be smelled in the prison daily, mixed with the sage that 
the Native American prisoners were allowed to burn, Gorman said. 

"The guards pretty much ignored marijuana, or they took it and 
smoked it," he says. 

The halfway house where he spent another 18 months was less 
pleasant. 

"The worst part of the whole experience was the halfway house," he 
says. "There, they all wanted to send you straight back to prison. They 


gave you too many classes, so that you couldn't work and support your 
family." 

Gorman, 56, says he first smoked marijuana in 1969 in Loveland. He 
cherishes the day he first toked up. 

"My first wife introduced me to it," Gorman says. "It has been a friend 
of mine for the rest of my life." 

Prior to his first inhale, Gorman was a straight-laced graduate of 
Denver's Lincoln High School (Class of 1964), and followed the 
footsteps of his father into the United States Air Force. Gorman 
became an air traffic controller, working in the Philippines, New 
Guinea and Vietnam. But, during the war, he was stationed at a long- 
range radar facility near Miyako Jima. 

"It was easier to kill everyone long distance, so I didn't have to see the 
bodies," he says, pausing with a grimaced look, processing the pain of 
having participated in war. "I got to travel extensively throughout the 
Pacific islands, including Japan and New Guinea. I was only in Vietnam 
by helicopter for five or 10 minutes at a time, so, no, I never smoked 
pot in Vietnam." 

After his Air Force discharge, Gorman joined the Federal Aviation 
Administration as a career air traffic controller. Air traffic controllers 
are stereotyped as a frazzled bunch, who juggle the fate of multi¬ 
million dollar airplanes and the lives of those onboard for inadequate 
pay and life-shortening stress. Gorman, however, seems mentally and 
physically healthy, and he's not angry about his years as a federal 
controller. He attributes his wellness to marijuana. Pot after work, he 
says, saved him from the stress that damaged the lives of so many of 
his colleagues, many of whom were alcohol dependent. 

"I smoked a lot of pot," Gorman says. "I didn't get stressed out. Smoke 
a joint after work, you don't get stressed." 

Controllers who used alcohol to unwind, Gorman says, were 
"destroying themselves and their families." 

Gorman left the federal system and a cushy assignment in Hawaii in 
August of 1981, after siding with his fellow controllers in a dispute 
with Reagan. 

"I went on strike with the rest of the controllers," Gorman says. 
"Reagan was really the start of my activism." 

Gorman describes his life of travel and adventure after "retiring" from 
the federal system as that of a mercenary revolutionary muckracker 
who helped depose a couple of despots, including Ferdinand Marcos in 
the Philippines. He claims to have helped "liberate" some American 
military arms for use by anti-Marcos rebels. 

"There's a lot of things I can't tell you about that," he says, with a 
proud gleam in his eye. "I don't want to be labeled a terrorist. But 


Marcos, he was the real terrorist, the way he looted the (Filipino) 
treasury. I got deported in February 1985; he was kicked out a month 

later." 

Gorman says he was roughed up and temporarily imprisoned naked in a 
pit under a quonset hut by some of Marcos' thugs who "emphatically 
convinced him that Marcos wanted him to leave the Philippines but 
without formal deportation procedures. Perhaps his reputation from 
New Guinea had followed him. 

New Guinea is "very tribal" and Gorman, whose job there was to 
recruit (actually "buy") young men for Western-style schooling, 
became very chummy with the natives and almost went native himself. 

"I'd go out and party with them and do their drugs and wear their 
costumes," he recalls. 

Marijuana was available in New Guinea (it could be found growing 
between the more plentiful coffee plants, he says) but the natives 
favored a local stimulant called "beetlenut." The indigenous Guineas 
mix beetlenut, lime and mustard to get high. 

"It turns your spit red and makes you feel like you're walking with four 
feet off the ground," Gorman recalled. 

As in Colorado, Gorman became something of a flash-in-the-pan minor 
media celebrity in New Guinea. He wrote newspaper articles and 
voiced his pro-native opinions via radio, attacking exploitative 
missionaries, church and corporate land grabs, and the island s heavy- 
handed local government. He made comparisons to the history of 
Hawaii, a history of church and corporate exploitation of friendly 
natives. 

"They arrested me and put me on trial for all kinds of charges, " 

Gorman says of the New Guinea government, led by Prime Minister 
Michael Somari. "They couldn't convict me except on one pornography 
charge. I had a Playboy." 

Photographic representations of female nudity are illegal in New 
Guinea, yet the island is rife with erotic statues and carvings of women, 
left by past, less-repressed generations. After the Playboy arrest, 
authorities gave Gorman a plane ticket to Manila, a small amount of 
cash, and escorted him to the plane. 

Playing by the rules of tribal politics, Gorman had developed close 
friendships with many of the tribal chieftains. 

"I treated them as equals, and showed them American films and TV," 
Gorman says. So when the annual tribal conference rolled around, 
Gorman was noticeably absent. Several chieftains demanded of Prime 
Minister Somari: "What happened to Gorman?" 

Gorman's close friend Pious Wingti called him in Manila, after the tribal 
conference, with surprising news. He told Gorman: "I'm prime minister 


now. 


"He said it was the fact that I had been kicked out by Somari that made 
the difference," Gorman says, explaining Wingti's election. 

Wingti asked Gorman to come back to New Guinea and negotiate on 
behalf of the island with Chinese textile manufacturers. Wingti 
promised Gorman that some of the judges who had tried him on the 
porno charge had been "chopped up" by angry tribesmen. 

A tall tale? Perhaps, but Gorman tells it well. 

Gorman's marijuana legalization activism started in 1992 after he had 
returned to Denver to do business-to-business sales for Video 
Professor. He read the painstakingly detailed history of the war against 
marijuana titled The Emperor Wears No Clothes, by Jack Herer (who 
offers a reward to anyone who can disprove his research). Gorman 
started a hemp products company that used an ad on the back page of 
Westword reading "Marijuana Free Delivery - No Joke, No Cops." 

"Medical patients got really upset with me," Gorman recalls of the 
response to his ad. "I would have loved to have sold them pot, but I 
was selling hemp products." 

He frequently repeats the Herer book's litany, detailing how the 
petrochemical industries supported the banning of hemp and how racist 
propaganda was used by publisher William Randolph Hearst and the 
original drug czar, Harry Anslinger, to sell marijuana prohibition to the 
public and to Congress. "There's no way to make me stop saying what 
I know to be the truth. Marijuana is the most dangerous plant to those 
industries," Gorman says, listing petroleum and pharmaceutical 
companies that would have to compete with legalized hemp and 
medical marijuana. The Bush, Clinton and Gore families are all heavily 
vested in these less-green industries, he argues. 

After Gorman's father died from cancer and his brother died of AIDS, 
he realized that they could have prolonged or saved their lives with 
medical marijuana. 

"I know for a fact that my brother smoked until the day he died. And 
his passing was much easier than my father's," Gorman says. "My 
father tried it one time and laughed for the first time in a year, but he 
wouldn't use it again-he was afraid of (legal) repercussions on my 
mother." 

After his brother died, Gorman decided that all gloves were coming off. 
In 1993, he began his series of smoke-ins on the capitol steps. 

"These were smoke-ins with emphasis on the smoking of joints in front 
of politicians' faces, not hemp rallies," Gorman says. 

At first, the numbers who attended were small-25 or so, he estimates- 
but Gorman's blatancy began drawing larger numbers. One 1993 rally 
featured Jack Herer himself the most resnected man in the legalization 


movement, and attracted 500 to 1,000 protesters. 

Gorman has found that the legalization activists in Colorado are mostly 
teen-agers and young adults. This concerns some parents because of 
Gorman's conviction on a charge of contributing to the delinquency of 
a minor, one of about seven or eight felonies he was convicted of after 
his gubernatorial campaign. 

"The police used a minor in the commission of a felony-a minor who 
was a six-foot-two, 200 pounds, bearded kid named James Ray Smith," 
Gorman explained. 

Gorman defends his relationships with kids, saying he's trying to show 
them the high road of drug legalization activism. 

"I've chastised a few young kids for coming out to smoke-ins just to 
get high," Gorman said. "I ask, 'Where are your parents?' There's 
absolutely no reason for kids to be using drugs the way they are were it 
not for the drug war itself. It ignores human nature. Every fourth- 
grader knows about drugs because of the DARE program, and by the 
sixth grade they've tried them." 

"I would dearly love to see their parents at these rallies. Many parents 
approve of their kids smoking pot, as opposed to drinking and smoking 
tobacco, but they can't come out of the closet. There's so much to lose 
to be identified as a person who uses marijuana." 

Although Gorman is often surrounded by young people who consider 
him something of a modern-day hero, he readily brushes off any 
suggestion that he might be a pedophile or someone who gets little kids 
high. 

"Absolutely not," he says, and immediately resumes his pitch (you can 
tell Gorman has worked in sales). "Kids have no fear. They never want 
to get old. The drug war gives them that teen-age opportunity to rebel 
against their parents and against society." 

Gorman's most recent spout of activism has been to support the 
growing list of Libertarian candidates who are ballot eligible in the 
2002 election, including Rick Stanley for Senate and Boulder's Ralph 
Shnelvar for Governor. 

"I can pay my rent and buy my food, but the rest goes to anybody who 
will run against the drug war. Colorado is pivotal in tipping the scales 
one way or another nationally," Gorman says. "We're either going to 
have a police state which will end our right to vote, or there will be a 
state-by-state domino effect in toppling the drug war." 

On June 1, Gorman joined a host of straight-laced, wouldn't-touch-the- 
stuff Libertarian candidates-who looked out of place in their suits and 
ties-for a marijuana legalization rally that drew about 200 young 
people. Bands including "Dopehead" played, and the Libertarians 
provided fiery speeches throughout the six-hour event. Youth lined up 
to reaister as members of the Libertarian Party. 


Portions of the rally were filmed for www.potTV.org, a Canadian pro¬ 
legalization Internet TV show. A current episode features Gorman 
being interviewed by Joel Petrie, the roaming cameraman and host for 
the show. 

"I was actually a Libertarian prior to running for governor," Gorman 
says. "But I looked at the numbers and didn't see any need" to seek the 
party's nomination. He promises the Libertarian Party that his activism 
will deliver their candidates some 300,000 votes in 2002.That claim 
may be reflective of past drug use, but who really knows? 

Regardless of how many votes Gorman can sway, count on him and the 
50 or so ballot-qualified Libertarian candidates- all of whom have 
adopted the pro-legalization mantra popularized among Libertarians by 
Telluride Sheriff Bill Masters-to add a dimension of controversy and 
youthful energy to what would otherwise be a lackluster election year 
of two-party political incest. 

Respond: letters@,boulderweeklv.com 
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